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(HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Subject:     "Cultivating  and  Catering  the  Kitchen  Garden."     Information  from  77.  R. 
Beattie,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Last  Saturday  when  I  made  my  semi-monthly  visit  to  V7.R.B.,  the  garden 
specialist,  a  slow,  cold  March  drizzle  was  slanting  down  before  a  little  breeze. 
I  found  Vf.R.B.  at  his  work  bench  driving  nails  into  a  little  piece  of  board  that 
looked  somewhat  like  a  paddle. 

"Getting  ready  for  lodge  initiation?"     I  asked. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Aunt  Sammy,"  said  W.  R.  B.  straightening  up,  hammer  in 
hand,  "Wo,  I'm  getting  ready  to  blackball  the  weeds  that  soon  will  be  trying  to 
get  into  my  garden." 

"Now  just  tell  me  about  your  plans  for  keeping  down  the  weeds,"  I  implored' 
V/.R.B.,  "some  of  my  listeners  are  the  fore-handed  sort  who  already  have  their 
kitchen  gardens  planned  and  partly  planted,  and  don't  intend  vegetables  to  share 
any  garden  space  with  weeds.     They  want  to  know  what  are  the  best  tools  for  culti- 
vating a  small  garden. " 

"Aunt  Sammy,"  said  V/.R.B.,   "tell  each  of  them  to  have  on  hand  a  hoe,  a  steel 
rake,  and  some  sort  of  a  hand  scratcher  or  weeder  with  which  they  can  work  close 
to  the  plants  without  hurting  them.  For  taking  out  deep  rooted  weeds  like  plan- 
tain, dandelion  or  docks,  they  can  use  a  trowel.     For  destroying  small  weeds  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants  in  the  garden  a  light  weight  steel  rake  is  fine." 

"But,  V7.R.B. , "  I  asked,  "what  place  does  that  paddle  you're  driving  the  nails 
into  have  in  your  arsenal  of  garden  tools?" 

"That  is  a  miniature  rake  for  working  among  the  small  plants,"  he  replied. 
"I  make  it  by  taking  a  piece  of  board,  marking  spaces  at  one  end  about  three-., 
fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  driving  about  five  nails  through.  The  opposite  end 
I  shave  down  to  make  a  handle.     A  tool  for  the  same  purposes  —  a  wire  scratcher — 
can  be  got  at  the  seedstore.     Either  the  home  made  small  rake  or  the  wire 
scratcher  is  very  nice  for  hand  work  among  the  flowers." 

"After  we  kitchen  gardeners  get  that  collection  of  tools  how  should  we  use 
it?"     I  wanted  to  know. 

"I  can  see  that  we'll  have  a  good  long  talk  before  we  get  through,"  answered 
W.R.B.     "Sit  down  on  that  box  so  you  can  take  notes  handily,  and  we'll  start  in 
by  discussing  how  often  the  garden  should  be  worked,  and  whether  deep  or  shallow 
cultivation  is  best. 
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"First,  Aunt  Samrny,  cultivate  the  kitchen  garden  just  as  often  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  weeds  from  getting  started.    Mind  you,  I  say  getting  started,  for  the 
time  to  kill  weeds  is  "before  their  seeds  are  more  than  sprouted  and  while  the 
weeds  are  so  small  that  stirring  the  soil  destroys  them. 

"And  second,  don*t  cultivate  deeply.    Not  more  than  2  inches.     The  roots  of 
most  of  our  garden  plants  are  found  close  to  the  surface.    Deep  cultivation 
"breaks  the  roots  and  checks  growth.     !7e  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  cultivat- 
ing to  maintain  a  dust  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  garden,  but  recently  it 
has  "been  found  that  this  is  not  so  important  after  all  and  that  the  main  object 
of  cultivation  is  to  kill  weeds  and  aerate  the  soil." 

"How  soon  after  a  rain  should  a  garden  "be  cultivated,  W.R.B.?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.    A  good  rain  is  sure  to  start  a  lot  of 
weed  seeds  to  growing.     The  sooner  you  cultivate,  the  surer  is  destruction  of  the 
weeds,  "but  the  soil  must  be  dry  enough  so  that  it  will  not  puddle  or  make  mud- 
halls  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.     Raking  or  cultivating  the  surface  of  the  soil 
soon  after  a  rain  prevents  the  formation  of  a  crust.     If  a  heavy  downpour  comes 
shortly  after  the  seeds  are  sown  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rake  very  lightly  over  the 
seed  rows  to  break  the  crust  and  let  the  seedlings  come  up." 

"And  what  is  the  best  time  of  day  to  cultivate  garden  crops?" 

"Any  time,  except  in  the  early  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves  or  in 
the  late  evening  after  the  dew  begins  to  fall.     When  you  cultivate  you  naturally 
stir  up  more  or  less  du.st  and  this  settles  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants.     If  the 
leaves  are  wet  the  dust  will  stick  and  stain  the  leaves,  and  in  addition  the 
dust  will  carry  with  it  disease  spores  which  will  attack  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.    When  the  leaves  are  dry —  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  in  the  early 
evening —  the  dust  has  very  little  tendency  to  stick  to  the  foliage.     The  most  . 
pleasant  time  to  do  the  cultivating  is  in  the  early  evening  when  the  sun  is  low 
and  it  is  not  so  hot. 

"Some  of  your  listeners,  too,  will  doubtless  want  to  know  the  best  time  of  th: 
day  to  apply  water  to  flowers  and  garden  crops.     Tell  them  to  water  the  garden 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  becomes  hot,  or  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
sun  is  low  in  the  west  —  preferably  not  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    Evening  water- 
ing is  best,  because  water  applied  then  has  a  chance  to  soak  into  the  soil  during 
the  night  and  not  much  of  it  is  lost  by  evaporation.    Morning  watering  has  the 
drawbacks  of  allowing  loss  by  evaporation  of  water  on  the  foliage  and  that  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  some  danger  of  hot  sunshine  early  in  the  day 
baking  the  freshly  water  soil. 

"If  your  listeners  are  like  most  gardeners  and  water  with  a  hose,  they  should 
either  sprinkle  the  garden  thoroughly  once  a  week  or  make  little  furrows  along 
the  rows  and  let  the  water  flow  through  the  furrows  from  the  end  of  the  hose 
without  a  nozzle.     Water  only  when  the  plants  actually  need  it,  but  when  you.  do 
water,  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking.  Continuous  sprinkling  of  the  garden  is 
very  detrimental." 

W.R.B.,"  I  broke  in,  "what  about  mulching  plants  to  save  up  moisture  and 
keep  down  weeds?" 
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"A  thin  mulch  of  straw  will  do  wonders  in  keeping  the  plants  from 
drying  out,  especially  during  the  heated  part  of  the  summer,"  W'.R.B.  replied. 
"Lawn  clippings  can  also  "be  used  for  mulching-     Old  burlap  makes  a  fair 
mulch  around  such  plants  as  peppers  and  tomatoes  and  even  paper  is  sometimes 
used  to  advantage.     Market  gardeners  often  mulch  their  crops  with  a  cheap 
grade  of  straw  or  marsh  hay.    Pine  needles  are  often  used  for  mulching  in 
sections  where  piny  woods  are  found.     Leaves  make  a  fair  mulch,  hut  they  _ 
are  hard  to  keep  in  place  and  have  a  tendency  to  blow  away.     Litter  from 
the  poultry  house  also  makes  excellent  mulching  material.     The  object  of 
a  mulch  is  to  prevent  the  soil  from  forming  a  crust  or  drying  out  too 
rapidly.    No  doubt  a  mulch  does  have  some  effect  also  in  protecting  the 
roots  of  a  plant  from  the  sun. 

"Now  do  you  have  any  more  questions-?" 

"Just  one.    A  member  of  the  radio  audience  says  her  flowers  and  some  of 
her  garden  crops  last  year  made  a  wonderful  growth  but  put  on  very  few 
flowers,  and  in  the  case  of  Lima  beans,  especially,  the  plants  failed  to 
set  pods.     She  says  she  used  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  that  the  ground  was  rich. 

"She  probably  got  her  land  too  rich  for  some  of  the  crops  she  was  grow- 
ing.    While  soil  is  seldom  too  rich  to  grow  good  crops,  there  are  instances— 
especially  with  tomatoes  and  beans"  — -  where  the  application  of  too  much 
fertilizer  has  caused  failure.     I  know  of  one  gardener  who  used  the  cleanings 
from  the  poultry  house  very  freely  on  a  bed  where  he  planted  lettuce,  radishes, 
and  spinach,  and  on  the  part  of  the  bed  where  the  most  of  the  material  was 
used  the  crop  was  an  utter  failure,  because  of  the  presence  of  too  much 
nitrogen  in  the  soil —  he  simply  burned  up  his  crop  with  too  much  nitrogen. 

"Gardeners  have  to  take  care,  especially,  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
fertilizer.     Truck  farmers  apply  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  an  acre  as 
a  top  dressing  on  some  of  their  crops,  but  when  this  rate  is  applied  to  the 
garden    plot  it  means  only  a  pound  on  300  square  feet,  or  on  a  space  10  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  long.     You  see,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  highly  concentrated 
chemical  fertilizers  very  lightly.     Applying  nitrate  of  soda  by  mixing  it 
with  the  water  used  for  watering  the  plants  must  be  done  with  extra  special 
care.     Use  not  more  than  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  10-quart 
pail  of  water,  and  sprinkle  the  solution  around  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
giving  them  a  very  light  watering." 


That  ends  'T.R.B's  advice  on  cultivating  and  watering  the  kitchen  garden. 
He'll  give  some  more  practical  hints  to  home  gardeners  soon. 


